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IDIOSYNCRASIES OF ALCOHOL 

BY DR. W. S. SEARLB. 



Is truth ever a debtor to falsehood ? Are reforms ever pro- 
moted by exaggeration, misrepresentation, or deliberate untruth ? 
On first thought — no. On reflection — yes. History affirms this, 
and philosophy explains it. Indeed, no reformation can be cited, 
whether in law, custom, morals, or religion, which has not been 
largely indebted to fanatical leaders who, by as much as they were 
so, were beyond and largely outside of the realm of truth. Free 
trade had its Cobden, religion its Luther, emancipation its John 
Brown, and temperance has its Matthew and its Dow. 

Philosophy explains these facts. The inertia of the human 
mind and soul is immense. Absorbed as men are in the struggle 
for existence, in the gratification of passion and appetite, in the 
thousand aims of life, their attention to existing evils can with 
difficulty be aroused. Still harder is it to initiate reform ; harder 
yet to carry it to a successful issue. Not until a cause finds fanat- 
ical advocates, who can look but one way, see only one goal, 
put aside everything — even truth itself — to reach it, and thus 
arouse discussion and opposition, can a reform make notable pro- 
gress. And thus truth becomes a debtor to falsehood. 

Earely, if ever, are these avant couriers right either in the 
principles they advocate, or in the means they employ to estab- 
lish them. In time, the world moves forward toward them ; 
sometimes to one or the other side of them ; perhaps even beyond 
them. But if it ever occupies their ground, it is not for their 
reasons. Such men are as narrow in their views as they are in- 
tense in their purposes. Like red-hot pokers, they burn their 
way where broader natures would fail to penetrate. But the 
holes they make are small. Still, when their cause is good, we 
must applaud them for the results which, without their aid, 
would fail of accomplishment. 
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It is thus we regard those who would rally the world to tem- 
perance reform under the banners of total abstinence. They are 
fighting a hideous evil, they are leading the "forlorn hope" in 
conflict with it, and, for the sake of the good which has come, 
and is to come from their efforts, we accord them hearty applause, 
and cordially second their aims. 

But yet temperance is the true doctrine, and total abstinence 
is fanatical error. Alcohol is not, in all its forms, and every- 
where, and under all circumstances, an evil. On the contrary, 
not seldom it is a benefit and not an insignificant one. Can it 
injure this reform to state this ? to prove it ? Can it hinder 
the coming of the millennium of temperance by an hour ? If 
we thought so, not a line would we trace. But it cannot be. 
For on whatever basis of law or custom the world finally rests as 
regards this question, it must be that which is supported by the 
exact truth, and not by fanatical falsehood. To every philosophic 
mind, the very fact that the pioneers of thjs reform insist upon 
their peculiar views and methods is d-priori proof that they are 
untrue and impracticable. 

But broad views of this subject are out of place here, since the 
editor of this Review has asked me to speak to only a single phase 
of it — viz., the idiosyncrasies of alcohol. Our query, then, is, 
Does alcohol, in its various forms, bear the same relation to all 
men, affect all alike, produce in all identical physical, mental, 
and moral results ? And the reply must be, Surely not. Are we 
misstating when we attribute different views to abstinence advo- 
cates ? Do they not, with their favorite physiologist, Richard- 
son, at their head, represent alcohol in all its forms, to be every- 
where and under all circumstances poisonous to the human race ? 
Do they not hold that, if every substance containing it were at 
once and forever annihilated, mankind would reap benefit only, 
and injury in no particular ? Overlooking all other causal factors, 
do they not constantly attribute to its pathogenetic influence a 
multitude of diseases which are by no means exclusively found in 
drunkards ? These are mere samples of their many exaggerations 
and perversions of fact. Have any of them faced about and 
studied, with and through the eyes of practical physicians, the 
possible benefit of a proper, rational use of alcoholic beverages ? 

Let us first consider the pathological effects of alcohol. We 
shall find them far from uniform. Not seldom, as is the case 
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with tea, coffee, tobacco, arsenic, and other substances, the human 
system gradually becomes accustomed to alcohol and tolerant of 
its presence. If consumed in moderate quantities, and in its milder 
forms, it is extremely doubtful whether it is capable of producing 
any disease in the majority of individuals. Indeed, with much 
reason, it may be claimed that it sometimes prevents disease. It is 
doubtless true, however, that, in moderate quantities, even wine and 
beer, and, much more, distilled spirits, do produce certain forms 
of both functional and organic diseases, in many instances. Prom- 
inent among these, and best authenticated, is that class of dis- 
eases the essential feature of which is an increase or hardening 
or thickening of the cellular tissue of various organs. But the 
list of pathological changes attributed, with more or less (often 
less) reason, to the habitual use of alcohol, is too extensive for 
even enumeration here. If we are to believe some pathologists, 
there is no known poison which is responsible for such a number 
of organic changes. 

It should give us pause, howevei, when we remember in how 
many instances men consume alcohol in large quantities, and in 
its most pernicious forms, during many years, and yet survive to 
a green old age. One may find examples of this sort in every 
community, and not seldom cases of almost unparalleled longevity 
in drunkards are recorded in the public press. On this very day 
the Paris correspondent of the New York Tribune narrates the 
following history : M. Dronin was born in Brittany, as at- 
tested by a Navy-Office certificate, in 1787. He has just 
died by accident while intoxicated. He was wont regu- 
larly to consume a bottle of wine with his dinner, 
and follow that meal with a glass of brandy. According to his own 
testimony, he " never knew one of his ancestors who was not fond 
of cider brandy." He also affirmed that he " always went to bed 
partially intoxicated." It is added that the physicians who made 
the autopsy were astonished at the soundness of his organs, and 
stated that, if it had not been for the accident, he might have 
lived twenty years longer. It is true that this is a newspaper 
account and may, therefore, be unreliable, but, in view of num- 
erous similar histories, it is also quite possibly true. 

But such facts give no pause to some pathologists. They go 
right on attributing the majority of lesions found in the bodies 
of drunkards to alcohol exclusively. If scleroses, fatty degener- 
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ations, etc., were not reasonably frequent in sober men, and 
these forms of disease were always found in inebriates, their con- 
clusions would have more weight. That alcohol does produce or- 
ganic diseases is highly probable ; indeed, it may be said to be 
quite certain. But surely this does not warrant an entire dis- 
regard of all other causes, nor the selection of this one 
with such confidence in each individual case. Other 
wiseacres have found in vaccination the origin of nearly 
every disease. Others still, with equal vigor, curse tobacco. But 
logical minds must class them all together as cranky and fanatical. 
Surely if men composed of flesh and blood and bone, like their 
fellows, can drink distilled liquors freely and steadily for fifty, 
sixty, seventy years, and finally die, like few others, of old age, 
we are justified in concluding that there must be exaggeration 
somewhere as to the pathogenetic effects of alcohol. 

Probably those diseases named above and a few others are 
justly and largely attributable to alcohol. And if so, its pa- 
thogenetic powers, as compared with those of other poisons, are 
exceedingly multifarious. Original hereditary influences, variety 
of employment, the rapid elimination of this substance by the 
emunctories, and established tolerance, count for much in 
solving the problem of the variety of results ; but, even so, it 
must be acknowledged that no other drug can be named the 
pathogenetic effects of which are so diverse, and which yet 
not seldom fails to show itself nocuous at all. It may justly 
be claimed, however, that in the sedentary, and, therefore, 
bilious, degeneration of the liver is most constant, while in those 
of nervous temperament, brain diseases are most common. 

It may also be noted that alcohol is least injurious to men of 
lymphatic temperament — slow, heavy, unexcitable samples of 
humanity who seem to need some whip to wake them up. Many 
such absorb large quantities of stimulants with as little visible 
effect as water, and upon such it produces its minimum of evil, 
as well as its maximum of benefit. "When one of such tempera- 
ment leads an active, out-of-door life, which necessitates rapid 
breathing, profuse perspiration, etc., it may well be doubted 
whether, upon the whole, a moderate use of stimulants is not a 
physical blessing, prolonging and enriching life, as well as pre- 
venting disease rather than producing it. 

But if the physical results of alcohol are varied, much more 
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diverse are its effects upon the mental and moral nature of man. 
Indeed, they are as multiform as man himself. One general 
classification only is possible. Certain individuals (fortunately, 
the small minority) are always pleasurably affected by stimulants. 
Each successive dose arouses in them increased exhilaration, and 
when intoxication supervenes, their sensations are delightful. 
Their every sense is exalted ; they fancy themselves endued 
with every gift — with all power and possession. As 
is often remarked, these are generally men of the 
most brilliant intellect, and of the most charming moral quali- 
ties. Once led captive by alcohol, these unfortunates seldom 
have sufficient power of will to refrain from renewed indulgence. 
No moral considerations avail to restrain them, and, with^few 
exceptions, they yield wholly, finally, and fatally to the tempter. 
For such men total abstinence is the only refuge. Such an one 
was Gough, the celebrated temperance advocate, who, from the 
day of his reformation until his death, was consciously and immi- 
nently in danger of relapse into his former vice, and only kept 
from it by a powerful will, aided by strong religious sentiment. 

Upon the large majority of men the effects of alcohol, taken 
to intoxication, are clearly and essentially different ; although at 
first exhilarated, repeated indulgence brings drowsiness, dulness 
of apprehension, anaesthesia, vertigo, nausea, and vomiting — in 
short, bodily and mental symptoms which are excessively disa- 
greeable. Of this class very few become drunkards, and those are 
men to whom anaesthesia becomes desirable as a temporary refuge 
from bodily pain or mental distress. Herein lies the sole explana- 
tion of the fact that the proportion of drunkards to moderate 
and habitual drinkers remains so sm^ll. And hence most largely 
and influentially the salvation of the world from this fearful vice. 

The influence of heredity upon intemperance is a most inter- 
esting and profitable study, and one, as yet, but little exploited. 
It cannot be doubted by any intelligent student that, in the 
whole range of aetiology, no factor has anything like so powerful 
and extensive an influence as heredity. Were it not so, natural 
selection and environment would soon so differentiate mankind 
as to people the world with monsters. What our ancestors have 
inherited of tendencies to disease, of longevity or brevity of ex- 
istence, of mental or moral characteristics, they transmit with 
more or less of certainty and precision to their descen- 
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dants. To some extent, also, doubtless, they endow us with what 
they have become by the influence of habit during their own 
lives. Thus drunkards beget drunkards or progeny predisposed 
to inebriety or to some other form of disease. But it is necessary 
to be upon our guard here, for I think the influence of habit 
upon the individual and his progeny is currently supposed to ex- 
tend too deeply and widely. It is true that a large proportion of 
inebriates can be shown to have had drunken ancestors. But to 
assume that this relation is the sole determining factor in the 
statistical result is plainly a non sequitur and is against evidence. 

To make such a claim is to ignore all the other causes which 
tendto induce inebriety, and which are many and powerful ! Were 
it true, as is too commonly assumed, what a state of things might 
we expect in countries where the use of even the stronger kinds 
of alcoholic beverages has been and is almost universal. For 
example, during the last century the consumption of rum in the 
New England States was enormous, compared with what it now 
is. Its use might be said to have been universal. At the convo- 
cations of the clergy, in the fields of the farmer, at every wedding 
and funeral, rum was an essential and unfailing beverage. Those 
who abstained from its use were ^marked exceptions. For cen- 
turies the Scotch peasantry, as well as many of the higher 
classes, have been regular and constant consumers of whiskey. 
But in neither of these countries has the number of inebriates 
increased as it should have done, did habits like these modify 
heredity so profoundly as some philosophers would have us 
believe. Out of six hundred inmates of the Kings County In- 
ebriates' Home, nearly one-half are reported as having had 
inebriate ancestors. And forthwith the conclusion is jumped at 
that heredity of drunkenness, in this proportion, is proven. But 
this proposition cannot be accepted by any logical mind. It 
proves too much to be true. Did space permit, a profitable com- 
parison might here be drawn between the influence of heredity 
and that of habit. But this and other cognate points of great 
interest must be neglected. 

I cannot refrain from remarking, however, that no branch of 
science is so untrustworthy as aetiology. The moment men begin 
to talk of cause and effect, they seem to take leave of logic and 
even of common-sense. In no respect is mentality more barbaric. 
To the mind of the simple Indian there was a direct causal rela- 
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tion between the will of Columbus and the eclipse which followed. 
And still, in the noonday of civilization, even intelligent and 
educated men are far from emancipation in this regard. They 
must find a cause for effect, and often they thus link together the 
most distant and incongruous things. 

One other idiosyncrasy of alcohol is noteworthy . " In vino 
Veritas " is an ancient saw , and it contains truth. But it is only 
a semi-truth after all. The " Autocrat " says that every man 
contains a trinity — the real John, John as he appears to himself, 
and John as he appears to others. Now, it must be owned, that 
in the earlier stages of intoxication, the real John is very 
apt to appear. Alcohol anaesthetizes the mind as well 
as the body. And as, one by one, environing restraints 
lose their influence, the true mental and moral character- 
istics of the man appear. The lecherous becomes unchaste; 
the generous, prodigal; the brave, reckless; the cunning, treach- 
erous; the sentimental, maudlin. But when intoxication becomes 
fully developed, there is little except the animal left; not enough, 
often, to make a decent dog. 

When the drunkard is also a dipsomaniac, — that is, when his 
brain is really diseased, — then intoxication renders him a mad- 
man — indeed, furious, destructive, murderous. Nothing is more 
awful to the intelligent drunkard, when he has become sober, than 
the conception of the possibilities of his nature as developed by a 
debauch. If, then, the proverb be true, it can only be so of the 
earlier stages of intoxication : when reason has been dethroned, 
and passion is crowned, falsitas has usurped the place of Veritas. 
We hear much of dipsomania, but few seem to comprehend its 
true signification. By some, considerable doubt is expressed of the 
existence of such a disease. They regard it as a mere pathological 
hypothesis or invention of physicians in palliation of crime. By 
the intemperate, it is seized upon as an excuse for indulgence in 
their vicious habits. 

Dr. L. D. Mason, consulting physician to the Kings County 
Inebriates' Home, and one of the most distinguished experts on 
alcoholism in America, defines dipsomania as "an irresistible 
craving for alcohol in some form, and that to intoxica- 
tion." Like all other manias, it is more or less pro- 
nounced, is marked from sanity by no definite line, and is 
simply a convenient, proper, and necessary title for a disease 
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of which no well-informed and candid mind can deny the 
existence. All acknowledge that there are persons sane and per- 
sons insane. But the fact that not a few are so near the arbitrary 
boundary between these classes that it is difficult to decide as 
to their sanity, furnishes no valid reason why such a distinction 
should not be regarded as both proper and necessary, either as re- 
gards mental philosophy or moral responsibility. Dr. Mason, in a 
monograph upon this disease, holds that there are three causes for 
its development. 

1. It may be produced by the habit of intoxication in a man 
otherwise healthy and of sound heredity. He allows, however, 
that authorities differ on this point, and concedes that it is an 
open question. 

2. Dipsomania may be caused by sunstroke, by cerebral con- 
cussion, or by cerebral disease. 

3. Most dipsomaniacs are found among those who have a his- 
tory of inebriety, insanity, epilepsy, or other neuroses in the 
direct line of descent, or in collateral branches, or both, who in- 
herit a weak nervous organization, and become dipsomaniacs, 
not from habit or choice, but from necessity. 

With the exception of the first point, he is supported by a long 
array of English and Continental authorities of great learning and 
experience. The sole question, then, and one which Dr. Mason 
concedes to be an open one, is whether this disease may be 
acquired by an entirely sound and healthful man. In his opin- 
ion, this may be the case. This is a most important question. 
For if his opinion be accepted, many a criminal now in prison, 
and many another whose crime has been expiated upon the gal- 
lows, properly is, or was, rather, a subject for an asylum for the 
insane. 

Such a doctrine ought not to be accepted without the most 
clear and decisive evidence of its accuracy — evidence which surely 
does not now exist, and which, probably, can never be furnished. 
Society cannot afford to believe that habitual inebriety furnishes 
any excuse for crime or any favorable modification of responsi- 
bility. Indeed, quite the contrary has been and should be the 
decision of courts and juries. It does not appear, however, that 
there is much danger in this direction. 

It is difficult to persuade any twelve men that the drunken 
criminal is irresponsible, whatever may have been his heredity, 
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and even though he may have been the victim of accident, like 
those mentioned, previous to the formation of the drinking 
habit. So that, for the present, at least, this question may 
safely be relegated to the scientists for discussion. 

I have elsewhere* and at some length considered one of the 
beneficial effects of alcohol. Others also might be mentioned. 
For example, it is well known that, of a number of children in- 
heriting phthisis, those who are assisted by alcohol are often en- 
abled to pass the critical period when this disease is wont to de- 
velop, and thus avoid it altogether. Nor is it doubtful that, among 
those in mercantile life who pursue their business with such 
unremitting attention as is necessary to success in Ameri- 
can cities, there are many who might escape early collapse 
under the enormous loads they carry, if they would renounce 
their total-abstinence principles and practices, and partake 
of wine with their meals. They would eat less, digest 
better, carry fewer worries to their beds, and so be better able to 
endure a life which moves at a faster rate and higher pressure 
than any other on the globe. To some of them, the nervous na- 
tures especially, and to the class of individuals named above, the 
adoption of such a course would prove disastrous. But, just as 
surely, twice that number would be saved from premature graves 
or the worse fate of insanity. Every intelligent man can and 
should either settle this matter deliberately for himself, or act 
upon the advice of some broad-minded and experienced physician. 

W. S. Seakle, M. D. 

*See North American Review, August, 1887, " Sedentary Men and Stimulants." 



